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A COURSE IN ACCOUNTANCY FOR 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


SCOPE 


Instruction is provided in the theory of accounts and practice of ac- 
countancy. This course is devoted to a discussion and application of the 
general principles of accounting with a view to providing the knowledge 
needed to insure success in the classroom, in private employment or in the 
field of public practice. The course covers a wide range, including such 
branches of accounting as system building, depreciation, partnership ac- 
counting, corporation accounting, consolidations, receivership accounting, 
cost accounting, and budgetary control. 


GRADE 


Instruction of college grade is provided on an extension basis. A knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping principles and procedure is a prerequisite to enroll- 
ment. It is expected that those who enroll for this course will have com- 
pleted a course in bookkeeping preparatory to teaching the subject and, 
in most instances, will have had some experience in teaching the subject. 


TIME 


It is recognized that the average teacher will want to complete the 
course during spare time so that there will be no interference with regular 
duties. Since there is no uniformity in the time available for outside study 
on the part of teachers, it is not practical to attempt to set a definite time 
for completion of the course. Therefore, the course is offered on an un- 
= time basis so that it may be completed at the convenience of the 
teacher. 


MATERIAL 


There are a series of twenty-four text assignments. These are arranged 
in pamphlet form containing from sixteen to forty-eight pages each. The 
working material furnished for use in completing the practice assignments 
is a loose-leaf outfit consisting of a binder and the necessary stationery. 
After the working papers for each assignment have been approved, they are 
returned together with model answers and solutions which are furnished 
for comparison and future reference. 


The course is offered under the direction of the C. P. A. Department, 
which is one of the service departments of our company. A nominal charge 
is made to cover the cost of material and service. The cost is reduced toa 
minimum because there is no desire to realize a profit from the course. 


C. P. A. Department 
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METHODS OF APPROACH TO THE 


STUDY OF BOOKKEEPING* 
by 


EDWIN 


OMETIMES the 
G -oune of study in our 
high schools is ar- 
ranged by those not in 
sympathy with com- 
mercial branches or by 
those who do not attach 
an adequate value to them. 
It is unfortunate if the 
teacher of bookkeeping 
can not give a large 
portion of his time to the 
subject. To be so pressed 
by the demands of other 
studies that the one I am 
discussing here is merely incidental, is a bad ar- 
rangement if practical results are looked for. 
Likewise, if pupils elect the study just to make up 
the required points in a course and not from any 
set purpose to practice the art of bookkeeping, the 
time taken for recitations is usually not wisely spent. 
Therefore, a preliminary approach ought to be a 
thoughtful selection of the subject on the part of 
, the pupil with instruction in the hands of persons 
who have adequate time allotted for a complete 
and careful performance of the task. Furthermore, 
a teacher of bookkeeping should have had some 
business experience, for nothing can give such 
perspective to work in the school as will some 
previous work outside. 


There was once a man occupying an important 
position who propounded a question that has been 
the theme for many a discourse. ““What is truth?” 
asked Pontius Pilate. And we who search for the 
proper method of approach to the subject of book- 
keeping may well echo in reference to it, “What is 
truth?” We will surely agree that the truth is many 
sided; witness the variety of approaches that have 
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been advanced whose merits have been ably sup- 
ported by authors of excellent books. 


The values of the several methods now to be 
found in our school rooms are debatable. Their 
application is sometimes confusing. The journal 
entry, the ledger account, the balance sheet and 
the modified balance sheet are all to the front and 
each has its quota of starryeyed advocates. Getting 
started right in anything is an important matter, 
but equally important with the technique is the 
attitude, the intention, the spirit, the frame of the 
mind that possess the learner. 


Some of our pupils are so very young in thought, 
if not in years, that they have no conception of the 
importance of the study of bookkeeping. 


First of all, give the novice a glimpse of what is 
beyond the approach. Present him with a view of 
the completed picture, that is, the purpose of keep- 
ing records systematically. If he is to be an historian, 
a chronicler of business events, take care that 
orderly processes are established in his mind at 
the outset, or his thoughts will soon become as 
entangled as a kitten with a ball of string. 


Penmanship, Arithmetic, and English constitute 
a large part of bookkeeping. Subtract any one of 
these and the whole is weakened. 


I believe that Charles Dickens, masterful in 
depicting miserable people, did a great deal to 
establish a typical clerk in the minds of thousands. 
Allow me to quote a paragraph from the “Christmas 
Carol.” 

“The door of Scrooge’s counting house was 
open that he might keep his eye upon his clerk, 
who, in a dismal little cell beyond, a sort of 
tank, was copying letters. Scrooge had a very 
small fire, but the clerk's fire was so very much 


*An address delivered before the New Hampshire Business Educators’ Association. Mr. Hill is Principal 
of the School of Commercial Sciences and a member of the Board of Education at Woonsocket, R. I. 
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smaller that it looked like one coal. But he 
couldn't replenish it, for Scrooge kept the coal 


box in his own room; and so surely as the clerk, 


came in with the shovel, the master predicted 
that it would be necessary for them to part. 
Wherefore, the clerk put on his white com- 
forter, and tried to warm himself at the candle; 
in which effort, not being a man of a strong 
imagination, he failed. 


It seems that in passing we may note Scrooge was 
probably the original fall administrator. But so far 
as clerks go Dickens was a press agent with reverse 
English. Generations of people have since grown 
up with the idea that bookkeeping was always 
accompanied by inconvenience; and so now, book- 
keepers seem to be going out of fashion; their places 
are being taken by accountants; we have secretaries 
now, not stenographers; realtors, rather than real 
estate agents; and before long, not undertakers, but 
entrapreneurs and morticians may tread their silent 
way when ministering to our mortal remains. There 
are insurance engineers, fiscal, financial, production 
and efficiency engineers. Who knows but that at 
this time next year you may be addressed as pedo- 
gogical engineers? So there is a tendency to befog 
the issue, to keep the learner’s head up in the clouds, 
where he loses the clear vision so important to 
effective operation of principles and our beginner 
may well wonder what it’s all about. Some of my 
friends are taking a course in Business Administra- 
tion and I have asked several of them “What are 
you qualified to do when you have finished such a 
course?”” and the answer received amounted to 
“I don’t know.” 


Ability to teach anything is most likely a gift. 
Skill may be acquired perhaps, but brilliancy or 
expertness, unaccompanied by patience and sym- 
pathy will never give anyone a reputation for 
imparting knowledge. 


More experiments have been tried upon the 
guileless, unsuspecting child in the American school 
room than upon all bugs, beasts, or birds known 
to natural history. 


He has been exploited by the authors of this 
system and the method, from Madame Montissori 
and Angelo Patri downward. He has been sub- 
jected to a trial of self-government. I have heard 
a man speak to 2,000 teachers rhapsodising on the 
successes in the seventh grade in his building, of 
the marvelous results in automatic discipline and 
administration. The teacher could be out of the 
room for an extended period, while doses of peace 
and industry were being self-administered into the 
systems of the youths and maidens whom he left 
behind him. To acquire a hand-writing that was 
exactly vertical was once the “be-all and the end- 
all” of the penmanship class. Machines for writing 
shorthand have been heralded the country over as 
exterminators of all systems of phonography. 
Simplified spelling had our attention for a time. 
Psychoanalysis and scholastic aptitude tests are 
for the moment among the popular indoor activities 
prescribed by a didactic Mrs. Grundy. Since so 
many experiments have been tried one more will 
do no harm, particularly as this is a very mild one. 
Ask those of your pupils who have never taken 
bookkeeping if they have heard of a Trial Balance. 


Many of them will admit that they have and from 
them you will get the idea that the Trial Balance 
is about as popular as a skunk at a lawn party. 
The apprehension with which ninety-nine out of 
every hundred view the Trial Balance shows what 
a distorted outlook upon the whole subject they 
have. You will find that most of them will actually 
think that it is the end rather than the beginning; 
that the object of bookkeeping is to get a Trial 
Balance and they will be greatly astonished to learn 
that everything does not prove just because the 
Trial Balance adds. 

Having directed thought to the ultimate value 
and objective of the study, spend some time in 
pointing out that it is a fascinating subject, that 
it is not dry-as-dust. Keeping books should not be 
drudgery. Studying why accounts are kept is in- 
tensely interesting, if not indeed dramatic and 
romantic. The competent teacher will prove those 
statements to the students over and over again. 
Not many think of bookkeeping “with thoughts 
that breathe” yet business can not develop remote 
countries, exploit remarkable inventions, combine 
allied interests nor promote the use of commodities 
unless every step taken is known to and recorded 
by those who write the history of business in its 
accounting records. 


Explain to the students the terminology of book- 
keeping. The chemist would very likely call common 
table salt “sodium chloride” or he might if writing 
use the letters NaCl, equal parts of chloride and 
metal sodium. So does bookkeeping have its terms 
and names, its language, numbers, figures, words 
which used technically make up the accounts of 
a business. No intelligent work is drudgery and 
after the student develops technique and enlarges 
his vocabulary he will become more and more 
interested in the matter in hand. 


Too many clerks see in their tiresome records 
nothing but figures to add; to post; to balance. 
Their ambition is to get them to balance; their 
dread is the fear of mistakes that mean delay. If 
they can realize that cash receipts are the end of 
transactions that perhaps started months before, 
that raw material has been purchased, that its 
Jevelopment had many marvelous processes, that 
the salesman had convinced a customer so that an 
order was received and goods shipped for which 
in due time the payment was made, this view would 
put an entirely new aspect upon the outlook of the 
bookkeeper. 


So when we approach the subject of bookkeeping 
and the instruction therein, let us do so with a 
speculative mind. “Learning without thought is 
labor lost’ said Confucius. I have not come here 
to parade my favorite hobby nor to force opinions 
upon you. The discussion to follow will give 
opportunity for an exchange of views on the ques- 
tion. But too much emphasis cannot be put upon 
the point that I wish to make and it is a thought I 
hope will be remembered—that is: keep before the 
beginner that he is writing the story of the business 
and that his work when neatly done and carefully 
proven will give, to those entitled to know, the 
facts that are to be their guide in the pursuit of 
activities that have a part in building a nation’s 
commerce. 
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DO YOU LET THEM SHOP? 
by 
REGINA E. GROVES* 


667] WANT a boy who can come into our office 
and help the bookkeeper. We have quite a lot 
of money outstanding and when work is slack 

inside he will have to be able to go out and make 

collections.” 

“This is the Capital City Culvert Company. 
Can you send us a girl as good as the one you sent 
us last spring? We have promoted her and want 
someone to take the work she did when she first 
came to us.” 

“Do you know who this is? This is Schwartz of 
the Sylvester Grocery Company. You have sent us 
two mighty good girls; can you send us another 
just as good? Have her report tomorrow, please.” 

These are three calls that came into our office 
recently. The first is from a man for whom we 
have never done any placement; the others as is 
evident from the conversation are regular clients 
of the school. How can we handle the first case so 
that he will become a repeater like the others? 

There are about five or six boys in the depart- 
ment who could easily qualify for the position. 
How shall we make the selection? With how many 
of the boys shall we discuss the situation? Shall 
we talk the matter over with the teachers before 
any students? Shall we tell, when talking with a 
possible applicant where the position is, how much 
it pays, etc.? 

The answer to the last two questions is obvious; 
the information is confidential. If the employer had 
wanted an advertisement of the position he would 
have put it into the paper. Not until we are sure 
that the person whom we have picked wants that 
type of a position and wants it now, shall we tell 
where it is. Certainly the matter should never be 
discussed before a group. In so doing we are giving 
out information which will be handed on, and we 
are creating competition for ourselves, and a type 
of competition we can not control. 

Not more than one person should be chosen for 
the position. We know our students, and we know 
the requirements for the position. Let’s pick one, 
the one, who is best fitted to fill it and send that one. 

Have you ever gone down town to buy a hat? 
Knew just exactly what you wanted and came home 
with something decidedly different? Or have you 
sometimes gone and come home with nothing? 

Why did you change your plans? In the first 
instance the salesman or woman picked something 
for you; in the other case he or she allowed you 
to “shop.” Every new hat you saw changed your 
original plans. Finally tired out and undecided you 
went home, thinking that may be the old one was 
not so bad after all. 

Do you allow the employer who calls you for 
help to shop? 

In the above case it so happen’ that through 
some slip, more than one was allowed to apply. 
The employer found something valuable in each; 
he became undecided; finally he concluded as a 
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result of a couple of his interviews that he should 
change his bookkeeping system entirely. If he did 
that, maybe he would not have to employ ad- 
ditional help. The chances are now that if he does 
employ a new worker, he will take some one 
entirely different from the person who would have 
met his first requirements. 

We have not only lost immediate placement but 
we have lost something far more important to our 
entire placement scheme; we have not stamped on 
the' mind of the employer that our judgment was 
the vital point in the transaction. The next time 
he calls, he will again want to shop. True that the 
changes which he has decided to make in his office 
have been suggested to him because of the training 
which has been given in our own department but 
he is not consciously aware of it. He just feels that 
up to this time he has been too busy to look into 
the way things have been going in the office but 
that when he took time, he found that such and 
such changes should be made. 

If one had been sent, he would have been taken. 
When he had made good on the job, the employer 
would have said, “That boy you sent us was a 
crackerjack. He has changed our whole office 
system. The next time I want some one, send me 
one just like him.” He would have in the future 
relied on our judgment. 

I learned the value of this method from my 
father. In the days when he was in the piano 
business, it was interesting to watch him sell 
pianos. When a customer came into the store, he 
immediately sized him up and decided what piano 
he should sell him. He concentrated on this instru- 
ment. If the customer showed a tendency to wander 
about from one instrument to another, he would 
gradually but surely bring him back to the original 
and eventually that was the one that the man 
bought. 

Later when in the real estate business he used 
the same tactics. Selling real estate is for the most 
part just the opposite of selling pianos, in that in 
the latter the customer comes to you while in the 
real estate work he must be gone to. Monday 
mornings I have often heard my father say, “Well, 
I haven't one piece of business in sight for this 
week.” When he came home at noon he would 
have several big deals started. This came about 
through his going through the files, seeing what 
property he had listed, and then, picking some one 
person whom he thought could use it to advantage 
and then going after him to sell it. 

When you make placements, you are selling the 
product of your school. In addition to this, you 
are selling the idea that you are capable of judging 
the ability of a worker, and that you know enough 
about the type of work for which he is trained to 
make a successful placement. 

Don’t let your buyer “shop”; teach him to rely 
on your judgment! 


*Miss Groves is Supervisor of Commercial Education in the Madison Vocational School at Madison, 
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HOW DO I TEACH BUSINESS LAW? 
by 
V. M. RUBERT, B. C. S.* 


at the beginning. I take real pleasure in 

meeting each new class, and soon the spirit 
of joyful interest carries over, and we are off to a 
good start. Slips of paper are distributed with a 
smile or pleasant word, and a request is made for 
the name and age of each, the home room number, 
the year in school and the scholastic rank based on 
the previous year’s grades. This data when ar- 
ranged on a seating chart for taking the roll, makes 
me quickly acquainted with my class, and guides 
me in my teaching. 


Wir I just sort o° fall in love with it right 


Class room policies are then made known to the 
class in about these words: 


1. “This is to be a class in Business Law, an 
interesting and very much worthwhile subject. I 
will enjoy it, as I always have, and I expect you 
to enjoy it also. I believe you will. 

2. “You will be considered as young men and 
young women worthy of my respect—govern your- 
selves accordingly. 


3. “The class records will be accurately and 
fairly kept and will be open for your inspection 
upon request. 

4. “Three things are expected of each of you: 
Attendance, Attention, and Activity, all according 
to your Ability, These are necessary if we are to 
do A-1 work. 


5. “We will follow a regular weekly schedule. 
On Monday and Wednesday a ten-minute written 
recitation at the beginning of the period. On Tues- 
day and Thursday fifteen minutes will be given to 
outlines for your notebooks. These outlines will be 
followed by explanations, and an interpretation of 
the terms used. You will be expected to study your 
text, using your notebook as a guide. 

6. “Now and then we will have a true and false 
test or a vocabulary drill. Truth springs from the 
exact use and understanding of terms, and bad 
spelling is inexcusable. 


7. “Assignments will be made on a topic or 
project basis, with a minimum of written work, 
and home work only when you fall behind. 

8. “To fail in my law class is a real disgrace both 
to you and to me. We fail or succeed together. 

9. “Just before Christmas (or Easter) we will 
make a visit to the City Courts if possible and 
follow up with court practice in school. You will 
select judges and attorneys from your own number. 
Those who study and take an interest will find 
this a very enjoyable experience?” 


When the bell rings the class goes out favorably 
impressed, believing in me and in the subject | 
teach. They are enjoying it even before they begin 
it. I have sold the subject, and very likely the next 
day my class will be larger—certain it is that none 





will wish to quit. Law, as it is offered in the Pitts- 
burgh High Schools, is a required subject for the 
commercial students and an elective for all others. 
So it comes about that our law classes are large 
and rather heterogeneous; ranging in grades, from 
10-B to 12-A; in age, from 15 years to 18 years; and 
in interests, from the classical to the commercial 
and practical arts. Our law classes have averaged 
forty or more for several years, about 10% of the 
school taking it each year, or 40% in the four 
years. This means that half of our graduates, or 
more, have taken law. 


The method of presentation has been indicated. 
I have gathered from my life’s experiences, from 
my actual business and legal contacts, a great many 
illustrative incidents, all of them interesting. These 
suggest themselves at the proper time, and are 
told, not to entertain, or to kill time, or to advertise 
my self importance, but to hold interest and to fix 
the points of law in their minds just as the ex- 
perience has fixed them in mine. I let the pupils live 
my life over again with me, and they enjoy it. It 
isn’t long before I am permitted to enter into their 
experiences also—and so the teacher learns a little 
too. The young teacher is greatly handicapped 
through a lack of life’s experiences, as a rule, but 
our friends, relatives and acquaintances have ex- 
periences enough, and these are equally good for 
making our points in law. Don't tell any story 
though which might harm another, or which is too 
long, or lacking in legal point. And as you tell it, 
try to picture and interpret human nature ac- 
curately—be a good artist. No one knows humanity 
more thoroughly than do our judges, and a law 
class offers a fine opportunity for the teacher to 
show young people their own primal selves. Sel- 
fishness, injustice, fraud, neglect, carelessness, 
ignorance, impulse, intrigue, trickery—all these 
come up again and again, and here is our best 
chance to discuss business ethics, and to point a 
proper principle, a high ideal. The golden rule isn’t 
far away. 


The topics considered, the order in which we 

take them up and the time given is about as follows: 

I. INTRODUCTION TO LAW. Definitions, 

origins, developments, purposes and classi- 

fications. (1 week). 

II. RIGHTS IN GENERAL. Definitions, origin, 
classification. (1 week). 

III. PROPERTY RIGHTS. Origin and nature of 

property, sales and bailments. (2 weeks). 

IV. RELATIVE RIGHTS. Husband and wife, 

parent and child, master and servant, 

(principal and agent), (partners), (stock- 


holders). (3 weeks). 
V. CONTRACTS. Definitions, essentials, class- 
ifications. (3 weeks). 


*Instructor of Business Law and other commercial subjects in the Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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VI. NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. (See 
later paragraph for full outline). (2 weeks). 


WILLS AND ESTATES. (Property con- 
tinued). (2 weeks). 


VIII. COURTS AND COURT PROCEDURE. 
(With trial practice). (2 weeks). 
IX. PARTNERSHIP. (Agency involved) con- 
tinued. (1 week). 


X. CORPORATIONS. (Classification, advan- 
tages, etc.) (2 weeks). 


XI. REVIEW. Summary. (1 week). 


It is a mistake, I believe, to open the subject 
with a discussion of contracts, even though most 
texts are so arranged. It is wiser to begin where 
the pupils are naturally interested. They are always 
teady to discuss their rights. Contracts do not 
concern them, but rights do. Property is a passion 
with them, as it is with us. And then there are 
the rights of husband and wife, parent and child, 
master and servant. Here we find a lively interest 
and it is knowledge they need now, for they are 
living, must live, under these relationships. It is 
here that they need wholesome intelligent guidance. 
Once they see that rights spring on customs, 
laws and contracts, then they will more likely 
give a favorable attention to the heavier, less at- 
tractive study of contracts. 


Court procedure is placed intentionally just prior 
to the time when schedules for the next semester 
are being discussed. This work attracts attention, 
and insures a good enrollment for the new law 
classes; it draws a desirable group into these classes 
and creates an advance interest. 


Some may object to the teacher-made outlines. 
They will insist that the student should do this 
work for himself, and get the greater good. This is 
a fine theory, just as most teaching theories are fine, 
but how does it work? How shall a student success- 
fully outline law before he has studied it? And how 
shall he study it successfully without an outline? 
It reminds me of the Irishman who couldn't get 
his boots on till he had worn them a spell. I believe 
in putting the boots right on. A good outline is 
‘a first aid to study. It shows proper order and 
relationships. It cuts a way through the entangle- 
ment of details where so many pupils get lost or 
go in bewildering circles—teachers too, for that 
matter. A good outline is a first aid to perception, 
to memory, and to reason. A student's outline— 
the average at least—serves only to fix ideas and 
relationships which are not, as yet, clearly seen 
and cannot, therefore, be safely expressed. 


Negotiable Instruments, as usually presented, 
both in bookkeeping and in law, is a badly tangled 
subject. This is partly due to its confused term- 
inology. The following outline is helpful in getting 
things straight: 


VII. 


Negotiable Instruments 


I. DEFINITION. A negotiable instrument is a 
contract containing (7) certain essential 
elements, which, when transferred under 
(5) certain conditions, passes as money and 
free from certain charges which might have 
been brought against it while in the hands 
of the first holder. 


II. ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS, (7). 


A. It must be written—the signatures, at 
least. 
It must be payable in dollars. 
. It must be to pay unconditionally. 
. It must contain the negotiable words. 
It must have a sure maturity. 
It must be signed by one who is to pay. 
. It must (in some states) be payable at a 
bank. 


III. CONDITIONS OF TRANSFER, (5). 


A. In the regular course of business. 
B. Before maturity. 
C. For a reasonable value or consideration. 


D. With no knowledge of irregularities or 
fraud. 


E. By proper indorsement and delivery. 


IV. CLASSIFICATION. 


A. Sight papers, or drafts; three parties— 
drawer, drawee and payee. 


1. Checks, drafts drawn ona bank by 
a person or firm. (One bank 


mentioned). 


2. Cashier's checks, drawn on a bank 
by its own cashier. 


3. Certified checks, any check marked 
good or certified by the drawee- 
bank. 

4. Bank draft, or exchange, drawn by 
one bank, upon some other 
bank. (Two banks mentioned). 


5. Postofice and express money 
orders—drafts drawn by them, 
upon themselves, payable at 
some other office. 


6. Municipal Warrants — drafts 
drawn by department heads, 
upon a general municipal treas- 
ury. 


7. Travelers’ checks, drafts drawn by 
a bank and payable by any bank, 
anywhere, for convenience in 
travel. 


8. Collection drafts—drawn by a 
person or firm upon some other 
person or firm, for purposes 0 
collection only. NON-NEGO- 
TIABLE AND OF NO CASH 
VALUE. Just a formal dun- 
ning letter. 

9. U.S. money—bills—sight papers, 
drawn on the U. S. Treasury, 
by the government—so to 
speak—or else its promises to 
pay on demand. 


QmMmoOOs 


Nore: These, with the exception of No. 8, are 
used in paying bills near and far, according to 
custom. 
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B. Time papers. 
1. Notes—two parties only—maker 

and payee. . 

a. Common or promissory notes 
—all notes are promissory. 

b. Collateral notes—with a 
deposit as security. 

c. Chattel notes—payable in 
goods — NON-NEGO- 
TIABLE. 

d. Judgment notes—the right 
of formal court action 
waived to facilitate col- 
lection. 

e. Bonds — long time notes 
issued in groups or series, 
by corporations, generally. 


2. Drafts — three parties — drawer, 
drawee and payee. 

a. Regular drafts or accept- 
ances, usually drawn by a 
person or firm upon_some 
other person or firm. 


b. Trade acceptances—drawn 
as an ordinary draft but 
upon a specific transfer of 
goods. 

c. Time exchange—(not im- 
portant here). 


Nore: Time papers are not CASH ITEMS, 
and cannot be deposited. They may be sold or 
discounted, or left at a bank for collection when due. 
They are used to convert debt, or credit, into 
bankable papers, and thence into cash for immediate 
use. 

C. Semi-negotiable papers—lacking in some 
essentials. 


1. Certificates of deposit. 
2. Registered bonds. 

3. Order bills of lading. 
4. Warehouse receipts. 
5. Pawn tickets. 


V. RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
PARTIES. 


A. Original parties. 
1. Maker of note. 


a. May designate place of pay- 
ment. 


b. May offer any usual defence 
against the original payee. 


c. If the note is in the hands of 
an innocent holder he may 
avoid payment only by 
bankruptcy, statute of 
limitations, duress, for- 
gery, alterations. 


d. Must sign firm's name first, 
if acting as agent, or stand 
responsible personally. 


2. Drawer of draft. 

a. May draw on a deposit at 
any time. 

b. May draw on a debtor, by 
agreement, or when the 
account is due. 

c. Must not overdraw his bank 


account. 

d. May direct that no protest 
be made. 

e. Drawer may be the payee 
also. 


3. Drawee of draft. 

a. May refuse to pay or to 
accept, for good reasons. 

b. May designate place of pay- 
ment. 

c. If he accepts, he takes 
practically the same posi- 
tion as the maker of a note. 


4. Payee of note or draft (original or 
subsequent). 

a. May transfer by indorsement 
and delivery. 

b. May cash it, deposit it, dis- 
count it, or leave it for 
collection according to 
custom. 

c. May sue maker or drawee 
for payment within six 
years, including interest. 

d. May demand legal tender or 
certified check before re- 
leasing the paper at time 
of payment. 

e. May demand acceptable se- 
curity before taking the 
paper. 

f. Must present paper for pay- 
ment, at maturity. 

g. Must notify indorsers of non- 
payment, unless notice of 
protest is waived. 


B. Subsequent parties. 


1. Indorsers of any paper. 

a. Are responsible if the paper 
is irregular or not genuine. 

b. Are responsible for payment 
if maker or drawee fail to 
pay. 

c. May sue previous indorsers, 
or the maker, or the 
drawee, if they suffer loss. 

d. May waive notice of protest. 

e. May avoid usual responsi- 
bility if— 

1. the holder fails to 
present for payment 

2. the holder fails to pro- 
test for non-payment 

3. any alterations are made 
or time extensions 
allowed 

4. they indorsed without 
recourse 

5. bankrupt. 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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WHAT APPROACH SHALL WE USE IN BOOKKEEPING* 
by 
ROLLA C. TRUMBO 


OOKKEEPING has 
Pateors been the back- 

bone of the commer- 
cial course and as such 
has been the subject of 
many discussions and ex- 
periments. Many systems 
have been developed and 
many methods tried out. 
Methods that are good in 
one kind of school may not 
be good in another. Differ- 
ent schools and different 
localities may call for 
entirely different methods 
to meet their needs. Likewise present-day demands 
of bookkeeping are very different from those made 
twenty-five years ago. 

Recently the Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion made a survey of four large cities in the United 
States and found that only about eight percent of 
the employees were actually keeping books. Most 
of the bookkeeping records are kept by machine, 
voucher systems, and card index systems. This is 
entirely different from the results such a survey 
would have shown a quarter of a century earlier. 
E. W. Barnhart, Chief of Federal Commercial Edu- 
cation Service says, “Business men do not employ 
graduates of high school commercial courses to keep 
books for them but they set them at work making 
out the monthly statements, doing the general 
clerical work and various other apprentice jobs 
about the office.” Yet the fact remains that every 
business must have a bookkeeper of some kind and 
there must be some member of the firm who can 
intelligently interpret the books. The head of every 
firm should have a general knowledge of his accounts 
and their meaning. 

There are two primary points of view from which 
bookkeeping may be regarded—first, to furnish 
training in the actual recording of business date, and 
second, to furnish training in the analyzing and 
interpretation of statements, reports and the general 
business forms with which we come in daily contact. 

The first of these viewpoints is purely vocational 
but the second tends to place the emphasis upon 
those elements which produce individual growth 
and social progress and is merely the means to an 
— Should bookkeeping be taught as an end in 
itself? 

The method of approach to the subject may have 
considerable bearing on the outcome of the course. 
The two main methods of approach to bookkeeping 
are the journal and the statement methods. All other 
approaches are a modification of these two. The 
journal method is likely to put all emphasis on form 
and to teach by rule of finger and not by reasoning. 








The statement approach tends to develop the very 
tendencies that the journal approach slights. A 
great deal depends upon the teacher and the general 
tendency of the approach can be modified or cor- 
rected by him. 

Originally the journal approach was universally 
used but when universities began turning out com- 
mercial teachers these teachers immediately wanted 
to adopt the methods with which they were familiar; 
thus the present controversy has arisen. The change 
of the conception of bookkeeping and its purpose 
has developed this controversy until at the present 
time it is an open issue with teachers and authorities 
upon the subject. 

The journal method of approach is to start the 
course by having the student make all entries in the 
general journal. That is, make an entry in the general 
journal for all transactions. This is taught by having 
the student learn and apply a set of general rules 
for the making of debits and credits. After the 
student has been carefully drilled in this operation 
and has become thoroughly proficient in its applica- 
tion, the posting, trial balance, statements, and 
closing are taken up in their natural order. 

The student becomes thoroughly imbued with 
the idea of a debit for each credit. He is thoroughly 
drilled in the principles of equal debits and credits, 
the perpetual balance principles which prevail 
throughout the journal, ledgers, trial balance, and 
statements. This is the usual form of procedure in 
the business office, therefore, it is argued, the logical 
method for use in presenting the subject. 

This method immediately starts the student at 
work of recording transactions, but in reviewing the 
operation it would seem that it is very slow to 
develop and that a vast amount of drill is necessary. 
It seems likely that the changing over to the special 
journals will be apt to muddle the student almost as 
much as the beginning of the subjects. Another 
element of doubt arises when we consider that it 
repeatedly emphasizes form, and application of rules, 
neglecting, to a large extent, the principles of reason- 
ing upon which the subject is based. The training 
received in this approach does not look far enough 
— the mechanical accomplishment of these 
tasks. 

In the approach by the statement method the 
teacher usually begins with the balance sheet. 
Using it as a picture of the condition of business, it 
carries the student back to the original entries. 

In studying the statements it is not necessary to 
try to present them as to an advanced accounting 
class but bring them to the class as a picture of the 
financial standing of the concern. There are two 
primary groups of business elements. They are 
property and property right, more commonly known 
as assets and liabilities. The existence of these two 


*Paper read by Mr. Trumbo in the Department of Commercial Training of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association in Kansas City, Mo., November 12, 1926. Mr. Trumbo is also Chairman of the revision of the 
course of study in bookkeeping in the St. Louis, Mo., High Schools. 
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factors and their equality is the fundamental basis 
of all accounting. Their calculation and recording is 
the foundation of all accounting structure. 


Any child at the age of five has a fairly rational 
idea as to property. Of course property is physical 
and more easily understood than property rights, 
which are entirely spiritual. But we all have heard 
a boy say to his companion, “This is my bicycle but 
you may ride it." They both have an idea of property 
rights. These two ideas have nothing whatever to 
do with records but they consist of the economic 
factors on which the basis of accounting is built. 
Unless we can get the student to see the relationship 
of these two factors he will be unable to think 
fundamentally. He is apt to learn a lot of arbitrary 
accounting terminology and have no conception of 
its real meaning or application. The student can not 
learn to see this relationship by imitating models 
and following a set of arbitrary rules. Of course some 
of this is necessary but it should be only as a means 
to an end. The question now arises how can the 
pupil best obtain conception of these primary ele- 
ments. The statements present these elements in 
their simplest form. The balance is not to be con- 
sidered as a summary of the result at the close of a 
period but may be viewed as a representation of 
business elements and their relationships entirely 
independent of all records. The balance sheet is a 
picture of these elements after they have finished 
action and are resting in repose. 


The next step is to put these same business ele- 
ments in action and immediately we have change of 
value. All change in value must add or subtract 
from some of our original group. The ledger is built 
upon the signs, plus and minus. 


Take up a business transaction and let the pupil 
determine what elements have changed and place a 
plus and a minus sign next the elements affected. 
Then analyze these changes and find out what is 
changed. It should be easy for a student to see that 
if a bill is discounted that cash, accounts payable, 
and proprietary interest are all three changed. Now 
let us substitute position for signs and we have a 
ledger account in its true form. 


Since the student has been taught value change 
in primary elements it is easy to continue the ledger 
scheme. 


Up to this time no records have been made. We 
are simply building a foundation for accounting. It 
must be built slowly and in comprehensive terms so 
that the student can understand each element and 
its changes. 


This is carried on back until the student inter- 
prets journal entries in the same terms, and up to 
this time the student has been taught nothing of 
closing entries, but this should be taught by an 
analysis of the capital account and its artificial con- 
nections. The closing of the expense and income 
accounts are but adjustments of proprietary interest. 

By this method the pupil is taught to analyze 
business transactions and events, to determine their 
effect upon the fundamental elements, assets, lia- 
bility, and proprietorship, and to make the correct 
changes in each. The pupil by a gradual process has 
reached a new plateau in his mental development. 
It teaches him how to think and not what to do. 


This is the doctrine of our newest educational 
philosophy. 


Now do not think that a student is not to be 
taught the rudiments of keeping a set of books. The 
mechanical records should be looked after and per- 
fection sought but do not mistake the form for the 
subject matter. 


Teaching bookkeeping by the statement method 
simply means teaching pupils to make the records in 
terms of the effect of changes on the fundamental 
elements. 


This method has been criticized upon the basis 
that it is too difficult for the younger student to 
understand. It seems that most of this criticism is 
due to the lack of understanding of what is meant 
by the statement method. It is also criticized most 
severely by those who have not tried it out, and 
have a false impression of its real workings. 


It would be presumptious for me to tell you 
which of these methods of approach is the better. 
I will refer you to my opening statement. The ap- 
proach that is best for you to use is the one that is 
best adapted to the locality in which you work, the 
one best suited to the achievement of the objectives 
for which you are striving, the one with which you 
yourself can secure the best results. However, do 
not decide which approach fills your requirements 
until you have thoroughly tried out both methods 
and are sure that you are using the correct one. 


Whatever the approach used it should be devel- 
oped in easy understandable terms, with which the 
student is already familiar. There is certainly an 
excellent opportunity for difference of opinion and 
argument on this subject. F 


In conclusion let me prophesy that in the very 
near future we shall see a complete change in method 
of procedure and subject content of the bookkeeping 
course. I believe that the development of the state- 
ment method of approach will be the beginning of 
this transformation. In the new arrangement the 
student will gain more actual knowledge the first 
term than our present plan gives in a term and a 
half or in two terms. We see this change reflected 
in every new text that is published. 





WANTED 


A copy of the September, 1926, 
issue of ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’. 
We are getting calls for copies of 
this issue but unfortunately our 
supply is exhausted. We will very 
much appreciate. getting a copy 
from any one who may have extra 
copies. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CLASS CONTESTS IN TYPEWRITING 
by 
I. W. SODERBERG* 


HERE is a general 
feeling among com- 
mercial teachers, 

that typewriting contests 
wherein all of the students 
can participate would be 
much more beneficial than 
those wherein a choice 
few are selected and 
groomed for the occasion. 
I am submitting a plan 
based on this theory that 
has been tried out and 
found very successful. 
~ A charter was drawn 
up so that a definite understanding would be had of 
the rules governing the contests, as follows: 


CHARTER 





I. Name 

The schools undersigned shall hereby form 
an organization known as the Upper Penin- 
sula Commercial Association. 

II. Purpose 
Beginning with the second semester of the 
school year, typewriting contests in both 
beginning and advanced classes, for compar- 
ative purposes, shall be conducted monthly 
on Wednesday of the second week under the 
supervision of their individual commercial 
departments. 

III. Materials and Rules 
1. The material for the typewriting contest 
shall be that provided by the various type- 
writing companies for the particular month 
during which the contest is being held. 
2. The rules for correcting and grading shall 
be those adopted and used in the Inter- 
national Typewriting Contests. 

1V. Comparisons 
Each school shall send two carefully prepared 
lists (one of the advanced classes; one of the 
beginning classes), of the speed and accuracy 
results of each student with the highest at 
the top and the others graduating downward, 
to the Northern State Normal, Marquette, 
Michigan, where they will be compiled and 
a copy sent to each of the schools of the 
association. 

V. Authorization. 
The following is evidence that the under- 
signed are members of the Upper Peninsula 
Commercial Association and that they shall 
all insist that the material used in these con- 
tests shall be used for the first time on the 
date of the contest absolutely: 


School Head of Commercial Dept. Superintendent 





From this one can readily see that no great 
amount of additional work is imposed upon the 
teacher and that the material is very conveniently 


obtained. 


An interesting feature of the results of the test 
is the many uses to which it can be converted. 


1. The comparative lists will permit the pupil 
to see how he compares with the other students 
in his class and also how he compares with the 
students in other schools, a never-ailing mode of 
keeping up his interest and encouraging him to 


better efforts. 


2. Posting the lists of the several month's tests 
will enable the student to note his degree of progress 
over that period. 


3. This list may also be used as a check on the 
proposed grades to be given the student. That is, 
it would seem strange, obviously, if a student 
headed this list and you had planned on giving him 
only a mediocre mark, and vice versa. These are 
only a few of the many uses to which you can put 
these reports. 


It is not intended that this plan should supersede 
the annual state typewriting contests, but should 
be sort of supplementary. 





NEXT MONTH 


In the March issue will appear 
a report of the Committee on 
Commercial Education of the Uni- 
versity of California, prepared 
especially for publication in ‘“‘The 
Balance Sheet”’ by Ralph R. Rice, 
Supervising Instructor of Com- 
mercial Law, and Bookkeeping and 
Accounting in the University High 
School, Oakland, California. A 
prominent educator to whom this 
manuscript was submitted for 
review has the following to say in 
regard to it: ‘‘I don’t believe there 
has been anything published re- 
cently in ‘The Balance Sheet’ 
of more interest to commercial 
teachers than this report.”’ 











*Mr. Soderberg is head of the Commercial Department in the Escanaba, Michigan, High School. 
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A BOOKKEEPING POSTING TEST 
by 
MERLE D. ALLEN* 


O construct a post- 
ing test in book- 
keeping and tomake 

it objective, and a test of 
the complete posting proc- 
cess has been a problem 
faced by every bookkeep- 
ing teacher, and undoubt- 
edly left unsolved by 
many. 

In this article I shall 
attempt to explain, first, 
the posting process, i. e., 
an analysis of the opera- 
tions necessary to post 
from books of original entry to those of final entry, 
second, the value of the use of different types of 
posting tests to measure these abilities, third, the 
value of originality, variety, and enthusiasm in 
bookkeeping testing. 

During our recent crusade for better tests, more 
objective tests, and standardized tests, bookkeeping 





has received its share of attention. Thanks to such 
men as Prof. Paul A. Carlson of the State Normal 
School, at Whitewater, Wisconsin, and many others 
who have made the use of tests a revelation to the 
commercial teacher. 

For this article, I would analyze the posting 
process as follows: (1) Ability to transfer debits to 
appropriate accounts in the ledger, (2) Ability to 
transfer credits to appropriate accounts in the 
ledger, (3) Ability to transfer journal folios, (4) 
Ability to transfer amounts, (debit and credit), 
(5) Ability to transfer dates. 

The first and fundamental achievements, i. e., 
ability to transfer debits and credits to their appro- 
priate accounts in the ledger, may be measured by 
a test similar to the one published by the South- 
Western Publishing Company, namely, Test No. 1, 
Series A, constructed by Prof. Paul A. Carlson. A 
sample is included below to show that it does 
measure these abilities, namely, the transfer of debits 
and credits to appropriate accounts with disregard 
of the other things necessary in posting. 


SAMPLE POSTING TEST No. 1 
Directions: Write the number of each debit and each credit under the appropriate account title on 


the appropriate side. 


THE JOURNAL 
Sample: 
1. Purchases 


Tue Lepcer Accounts 
Sample: 
PURCHASES 


Winters & Gay 











2. Winters & Gay r | b2 
CasH PURCHASES 
1. Cash cn: aan ame i _ 


2. F.C. Cooper, Capital 


3. Purchases 
4. W.L. Franklin 


5. Walworth Hotel 
6. Sales 


These are not the only achievements to be meas- 
ured. The others named in the first part of this 
article are also an important part of the posting 
process and should be measured in some form or 
other. The teacher may measure these by the use 
of the old conventional type of posting test, i. e., 
having the student construct a journal! and post 
this to a ledger. This repeated over and over again 
gets very monotonous to the student, so the teacher 
should have at hand, or in a form so that it could 
be of use, other types of posting tests so that there 
would be a variety, and yet test posting. Can you 
blame a student for his desire for something differ- 
ent? No. He is human and this variety gives him a 





| | 


F. C. Cooper, Cap. WatwortuH Horter 








| 2 5 
| 
W. L. FRANKLIN SALES 
4 | 6 


new incentive which will help him. If several types 
of posting tests similar to Sample Test No. 1 above 
are available, interest in posting could be maintained 
for a greater length of time and the process more 
thoroughly mastered. 

Here is a sample test which measures the entire 
posting process. It is very simple to construct but 
requires knowledge of how to post to get an accurate 
score. Notice how it measures all of the abilities. 

In this sample it will be impossible for me to 
produce an entire test, but will say that the test is 
constructed so as to cover all the possible entries 
to date, i. e., Purchases for cash, purchases on ac- 
count, sales for cash, sales on account, etc. 


*Mr. Allen is head of the Commercial Department in the High School at Owatonna, Minnesota. He was 
a student of bookkeeping tests and measurements in the 1926 summer session at the Whitewater State Normal 
School. His posting test evidences much originality of method and form and will doubtless appeal to the readers 


of “The Balance Sheet.” 
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SAMPLE POSTING TEST No. 2 
Directions: If any part of the entry in the following journal is posted incorrectly to the ledger, draw a 


line through that incorrect entry. 





SAMPLE: Journat Pace 12 
Jan.1 Dr. Cash 1000 .0O 
Cr. James Brown 1000 .00 
Journat Pace 12 
July 1 Cash 39.40 
Sales 39.40 
July 3 Purchases 36.95 
Cash 36.95 
July 3 C.H. Powers 125.00 
Sales 125.00 
July 6 W. Rogers 22.50 
Sales 22.50 
July 8 Cash 25.00 
C. H. Powers 25.00 
July 9 Salaries 15.00 
Cash 15.00 
July 12 Rent Expense 50.00 
Cash 50.00 
July 14 Sales 18.00 
Cash 18.00 
July 16 Cash 12.00 
Purchases 12.00 
July 18 Purchases 84.90 
Cash 84.00 


A test similar to the sample above has been tried 
out in the High School at Owatonna, Minnesota, 
and as a matter of comparison will give the results. 
Sample Test No. 1, or rather a test similar to this, 
was given and the accuracy was very high, only 
two students out of forty-three missing any part of 
it. The old conventional type was given and the 
average score of the class was likewise high. A test 
similar to Sample No. 2 was given and no one in 
the class had a perfect score. After inquiring as to 








































































































SAMPLE: LEDGER 
Casu 
Jan.| 1} ° ol 1 00 | | 
James Brown 
| | | iad 4 cal 106-66 
Ve Bae 
LEDGER 
CasH 
| |aall -30.4ol| July | 
July} 1) 12|| -39.40||July| 2 12) 36.95 
8| 12) 125 .00| 19 12|| 15.00 
16| 13] 12.00 19 12|| 50.00 
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Pe | || 
July! 3| 12 ial julylao \12|| 12.00 
118 12|| 84.00) | {I 
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__©- H. Powsss 
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|  juty 3 12|| 125.00 
| | a 12}! 25.00 
| | 
W. Rocers 
7) et we ha j ] 
July) 6 22}| 22.50)| | | 
1 | 1 1 i od 
SALARIES 
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July| 9 \12|| 15.50 











Rent Expense 
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12| 50 .00)| 
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why all missed at least one part of it, the answers 
that were obtained indicated that they did not 
expect to see such mistakes as errors in the folio 
columns, errors in.the dates, errors in the months, 
etc. On giving the test a second time the score was 
very high. Although the fact that no one ‘scores 
perfect does not make this a good test, it is: an 
indication that it is- difficult and something out of 
the ordinary in the line of a posting test. A Corre- 
lation Coefficient was attempted on this test. but 
without success, owing to the bunching of scores. 
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Charles A. Fisher 


CHARLES A. FISHER was born on a farm near 
Selinsgrove, Pa., on April 20, 1886. He attended the 
Rural School of his district until the age of fifteen 
when he entered Kellers Business College, Lewis- 
burg, Pa., from which he graduated a year later. 
After working in an office for a year, he attended 
high school and academy for two years, after which 
he secured a position as a rural school teacher. A 
year later he was elected principal of a grammar 
school. 


Mr. Fisher graduated from Lebanon University 
with a Ph. B. degree and from Yale University 
with an A. B. degree. In 1922 he received a degree 
of Doctor of Commercial Science from Potomac 
University, and in 1923, the degree of Doctor of 
Business Administration from Thiel College. He 
has also studied at Pennsylvania State College and 
the University of Pittsburgh. For the past seven 
years he has specialized in college curriculum build- 
ing and business administration. 


In 1909 Mr. Fisher became Supervising Principal 
of Schools at Russell, Pa., where he remained until 
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1912 when he was elected Supervising Principal - 


of Schools at Littlestown, Pa. In 1915 he became 
head of the bookkeeping department in the Erie, 
Pa., High School, and four years later was made 
head of the commercial department in the Sunbury, 
Pa., High School. In September, 1920, he accepted 
a position at Susquehanna University where he 
organized the School of Business Administration of 
which he is now director. 


Mr. Fisher holds membership in the Selinsgrove 
Chamber of Commerce, the Snyder County His- 
torical Society, the American Geographical Society, 
the Pennsylvania State Educational Association and 
the Pennsylvania-German Historical Society. He is 
also a member of the Yale Chapter, Acacia Fra- 
ternity, Pi Gamma Mu, and is both an Odd Fellow 
and a Mason. 


Mr. Fisher married Vera Hummel of Winfield, 
Pa. They have six children, Grace Arline, 18, 
Senior in the School of Education, Susquehanna 
University, will receive her B. A. degree in June, 
1927; Bernice, in Selinsgrove High School; Harold; 
Charles A. Jr.; Mary Elizabeth; and Paul. 



































J. H. Hesser 





J. H. HESSER, was born, brought up and edu- 
cated West of the Mississippi River. At the age 
of thirteen he was taken out of school and was 
unable to return for six years and then but for one 
winter. He attended the Cedar Rapids Business 
College during the winter of 1887-88. The following 
November he entered the Upper Iowa University, 
where he paid his way for three years by teaching 
penmanship. In December, 1891, he went to the 
Nelson Business College in Cincinnati to teach 
penmanship. He taught in that school and the 
Y. M.C. A. Night School for the next three years. 
His next teaching position was in the Pennsylvania 
Business College, Lancaster, Pa., which he left later 
to accept a similar position with Banks Business 
College of Philadelphia. 

In June, 1900, Mr. Hesser became the proprietor 
of a schoo! of his own. He acquired a private school 
in Manchester and began to operate it under the 
name of the Hesser Business College. Due to his 
consistent, persistent, and conservative work along 
the lines of better business education his school 
has thrived and he has met with unusual success. 
In December, 1925, he purchased the Bryant and 
Stratton Business College and consolidated it with 
his own school. 

Mr. Hesser is an active member of the New 
England Business College Association, the first 
preliminary meeting of which was held in his rooms 
twenty years ago. He is also active in the New 
Hampshire Business Educators’ Association, of 
which he was elected President at the last meeting 
in October, 1926. 


Mr. Hesser has also been active in promoting 
typewriting contests between the public school 
students of New Hampshire. Each year he offers 
the Hesser Trophy, consisting of a loving cup which 
goes to the winning school. Gold, silver and bronze 
medals are awarded the three students attaining 
the highest net speed in the contest. (In the first 
contest held in May 1926, seventy-four students 
took part.) All of these activities indicate that 
Mr. Hesser’s interests are confined largely to busi- 
—y education. In reality his school has been his 
life. 
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RAYMOND T. STOUGH, who formerly 
taught in the High School 
at Johnsonburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, is this year teach- 
ing commercial subjects 
in the High School at 
Middletown, New York. 
Mr. Stough is a graduate 
of the Greensburg (Pa.) 
High School and of the 
State Normal School at 





Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
eX 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION held its annual meeting in 
Harrisburg, December 28-30, 1926. The Commer- 
cial Section meeting was held on the 29th with 
President A. J. Eby presiding. The meeting was 
well attended and an excellent program was carried 
out. The speakers included G. P. Eckels of Wyncote; 
Fred C. Burris of the Wm. Penn High School, 
Harrisburg; Dr. Richard H. Lansburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania State Secretary of Labor and Industry; C. F. 
Niemeyer of the Scranton High School; and Mary 
C. Goodman of the Shinglehouse High School. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year; A. J. Eby of Beckley College, Harrisburg, 
President; A. Park Orth, Wm. Penn High School, 
Harrisburg, Vice-President; and Nellie Cleary of 
the Duryea High School, Secretary. 

On the evening of December 28, Beckley College 
was the host to the commercial teachers at a ban- 
quet. Charles R. Beckley, President of the College, 
presided as toastmaster. Dr. Calvin O. Althouse, 
head of the Commercial Department, Central High 
School, Philadelphia, was the speaker. Next year 
the convention will be held at Lancaster, December 
27-29. 

eK 


MISS ELIZABETH BAKER, Head of the Book- 
keeping Department and Manager of Commercial 
High School Savings Bank, Atlanta, Ga., appeared 
on the Public School of the Air Program of WSB of 
the Atlanta Journal on January 11. 


With her subject, “A Thrift Program for High 
Schools,” Miss Baker showed how thrift touches 
life at every angle and with the seven objectives of 
the National Commission on Secondary Education 
as her basis, she wove the thread of thrift through 
every subject and every activity of the high school 
program. 

The Commercial High School Savings Bank was 
organized by Mrs. Annie T. Wise and Miss Eliza- 
beth Baker, March 15, 1921, and this bank not only 
sponsors the work of Thrift throughout the school, 
but furnishes training in banking and actual business 
for the bookkeeping students. 

The “Co-Ed Leader,” the Commercial High 
School paper, is the official spokesman for the school 
and is publishing its annual Thrift issue, a copy of 
which may be had for the asking. 





ETHEL M. RINEHART, a graduate of the 
High School at Chambers- 
burg, Pa., and of the 
State Normal School at 
Indiana, Pa., is this year 
teaching Shorthand and 
Typewriting in the Girls’ 
High School at Hagers- 
town, Maryland. 





KK 


THE OREGON STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION held its twenty-seventh annual con- 
vention in Portland during the holidays. The Divi- 
sion of Commerce held a meeting at the Lincoln 
High School on December 30. The speakers included 
A. B. Stillman of the University of Oregon, Mary 
A. Parkinson of the Oregon City High School and 
C. W. Platt, Secretary-Treasurer of the Portland 
Gas & Coke Co. Mary A. Parkinson of the Oregon 
City High School was elected chairman, and H. H. 
Dunkelberger of the Roosevelt High School, Port- 
land, Secretary, for the ensuing year. 


*** 


Negotiations were closed recently by the DRAKE 
COLLEGES with the SABEL‘COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS of Germany by which the Drake Col- 
leges will send teachers to Germany to introduce 
the American business system there. 


A few weeks ago the owner of the German com- 
mercial schools, Rudolf Sabel, and his mother, Mrs. 
Teresa Sabel, both of Berlin, arrived in this country 
to seek a system of business schools best fitted to 
meet their requirements. They decided on the 
Drake Schools and with William C. Cope, President 
of the Drake Colleges of New Jersey, and Thomas 
G. O'Brien, President of the Drake Colleges of 
New York, the deal was completed. The Sabel 
Schools were represented by Hans Trausil of New 
York and the Drake Schools by Thomas G. Haight 
of Jersey City. 


The Sabel Commercial Schools, which are in 
Berlin, Hamburg, Nuremberg and Munich, have 
an annual enrollment of 4,000. Pupils are from most 
of the countries of Central Europe and South 
America. 


Several Drake instructors, who will leave for 
Germany soon, will use the same method and text- 
books as here. The American department will be 
under their supervision and the English language 
will be used. The Sabel Schools is the largest chain 
system of business schools in Central Europe and 
gives a one-year course, both day and evening, in 
all business subjects. 
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WILLIAM H. ZIMMERMAN, who taught 
commercial subjects in the 
Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Mitchell, S. Dak., 
for several years is now 
teaching commercial sub- 
jects in the High School 
at Watertown, S. Dak. 





KK 


THE SOUTHERN BUSINESS COLLEGE of 
Macon, Georgia, was organized in September, 1924. 
Under the efficient management of E. L. Ray, Presi- 
dent, and a capable staff of teachers, the school is 
having a very successful year. The teachers in the 
Bookkeeping Department include Mr. Ray, J. D. 
Braswell and H. L. Morris, and in the Shorthand 
Department Mrs. E. C. Riley and Mrs. J. E. 


Rickston. 
we 


MRS. FREDERICK M. BOOTH has joined the 
staff of the Kimball Business School, New York 
City, as an instructor of Shorthand and Type- 
writing. Mrs. Booth is well known in commercial 
educational circles, having been connected with 
Rider College, Trenton, N. J., and the Drake 
Business School, Jersey City, N. J. MARY F. 
MANGAN, University of Toronto, is another 
new instructor in Shorthand. RALPH T. KIM- 
BALL, son of the owner of the school, has re- 
turned after two years absence, to take charge of 
the Bookkeeping Department and employment 


service. 
Ok OK 


At the last convention of the KANSAS STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION the commercial 
teachers of the various Round Tables favored a 
State Commercial Teachers’ Association and a 
committee was appointed to that end. This com- 
mittee met at Emporia State Teachers’ College, 
Saturday, January 15, and organized a Kansas 
State Commercial Teachers’ Association which 
will meet in Wichita during the regular State 
Teachers’ Convention in November. The officers 
elected for this convention were as follows: Presi- 
dent, H. S. Miller, Director of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Wichita; Vice-President, C. E. Birch, head 
of Commercial Education, Lawrence; Secretary, 
William Cavanaugh, head of Commercial Depart- 
ment, Coffeyville; Treasurer, Walter Reinhart, 
head of Commercial Department, Kinsely. The 
following were appointed as executive committee: 
C. E. Birch, Hal F. Neifing, L. A. Parke, and 
Richard E. Cole. 


eK 

ROBERT L. WISE is teaching bookkeeping and 
allied subjects this year 
in the P. A. Allen High 
School at Bluffton, Indi- 
ana. Mr. Wise is a gradu- 
ate of Manchester Col- 
lege, North Manchester, 
Indiana, with an A. B. 
degree. 





RADIO ADDRESSES © 


The Editor of ““The Balance Sheet”, 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: 


We are always glad to receive copies of “The 
Balance Sheet” and find it interesting reading. On 
page 15 of the December issue, we find that the 
Drake Secretarial College of Union City, New 
Jersey, is making claim to the distinction of being 
the first business college in the United States to 
broadcast on the merits of commercial education. 


Our first broadcast was given from WEEI, Boston, 
on December 7, 1925, at 8:30 p. m. Since that time, 
a series of twelve radio talks have been made from 
the same station by Mr. Lindabury, Vice-President, 
and the writer. We may not be the first school to 
have used the radio as a means of broadcasting 
messages as to the value of commercial education, 
but we think we can lay claim to the honor of being 
the most extensive user of this form of advertising. 
Below is a complete list of subjects of the different 
addresses and the dates and time which they were 
given. 

As will be noticed from the topics, we talked 
mostly to young people about themselves, rather 
than. ourselves—what commercial education could 
do for them and what would most likely be their 
experience after completing a course at Burdett 
College. 


The series created a great deal of interest. Further- 
more, the radio station, which is the most powerful 
in this district, has told us that of all commercial 
broadcasts the talks as we gave them were the most 
interesting and helpful and the response showed 
that the radio audience was highly appreciative of 
the character of material that was presented. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) H. N. RASELY, Staff Sec. 
Burdett College, Boston, Mass. 


Dec. 7, 1925, 8:30, How Business Education 
Affects the Family—I. L. Lindabury, Vice-Pres. 

Dec. 14, 1925, 8:15, Business and Its Opportuni- 
ties for Women—H. N. Rasely, Staff Sec. 

Jan. 4, 1926, 7:45, Fitting Young Men for Busi- 
ness Life—I. L. Lindabury, Vice-Pres. 

Jan. 18, 1926, 7:45, Finding the Right Oppor- 
tunity in Business—H. N. Rasely, Staff Sec. 

April 7, 1926, 7:50, After High School—Then 
What?—I. L. Lindabury, Vice-Pres. 

April 21, 1926, 7:50, What to do with Your Son 
and Daughter—lI. L. Lindabury, Vice-Pres. 

April 26, 1926, 8:45, Getting the Right Start in 
Business—H. N. Rasely, Staff Sec. 

May 10, 1926, 8:50, Six Entering Wedges in 
Business—H. N. Rasely, Staff Sec. 

May 17, 1926, 8:45, What Chance has a Beginner 
in Business—I. L. Lindabury, Vice-Pres. 

Sept. 7, 1926, 7:30, Four Qualities Essential to 
Business Success—H. N. Rasely, Staff Sec. 

Sept. 14, 1926, 7:30, Two Ways of Winning 
Promotion in Business—H. N. Rasely, Staff Sec. 

Oct. 18, 1926, ‘7:30, Making Best Use of Leisure 
Time (Night School)—H. N. Rasely, Staff Sec. 

Oct. 25, 1926, '7:30, How Opportunity in Business 
Comes—H. N. Rasely, Staff Sec. 
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IMPORTANT CONFERENCE COMING 


One of the most interesting of all the meetings 
last year was the Iowa Research Conference on 
Commercial Education, which was held at Iowa 
City, Iowa, under the auspices of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Those who attended have said many 
good things about it. E. W. Barnhart, Chief of 
Commercial Education Service of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, said, for instance: 

“T feel certain that in coming years this meeting 
will be regarded as an outstanding milestone on the 
road to progress in commercial education. No meet- 
ing of those engaged in commercial education has 
ever been held to do what this conference has done. 
No meeting of scientific students of education in 
fields related to commercial education has ever been 
held in this country to see what light their studies 
may throw on commercial education.” 

President Jesup sounded the keynote of the con- 
ference in his address of welcome when he said, 
“When we send out invitations to speakers for 
these conferences, we ask them to leave at home 
their best platform manner and good stories and 
their inspirational talks, but to bring to the campus 
their lantern slides, their charts and diagrams, and 
their best classroom technic. In other words, these 
conferences are teaching devices where interest is 
centered around scientific inquiry in this field”. 

Particular pleasure was expressed about the 
informal discussion groups which met in the even- 
ings after the programs were over, groups in which 
it was understood that, for the time being, all re- 
quirements for facts and evidence and measurement 
might be put aside, since they had held the floor all 
through the day, and that it was desired that those 
gathered might make guesses, present intuitions, 
and dream dreams. As a result, many theories and 
hypotheses were presented as “best guesses” as to 
tendencies of modern commercial education, which 
proved to be very stimulative to thought and 
which have since, in a number of instances, been 
made the bases for scientific inquiry. The combina- 
tion of day programs devoted entirely to research, 
and of evening informal groups devoted to theories 


and dreams, will be repeated at the conference this 
year. 


The topics to be discussed will cover the whole 
range of commercial education. Following are some 
of the topics which will be presented, each on a 
basis of measured facts: 

The value of teaching rhythm in typing—report 
of a controlled experiment. 

The use of automatization of the 1000 commonest 
words in the teaching of typewriting. 


The next step in the measurement of bookkeeping. 
A job analysis of bookkeeping for small towns. 


A new stenographic curriculum. 
A study of eye-movements in learning shorthand. 
The measurement of transcription ability. 


Reorganization of Junior High School Commercial 
curricula. 


Analysis of clerical duties. 


Occupational histories of commercial students as 
a basis for curriculum reorganization. 


These and other investigations will be presented 
by the leaders in research in the field of business 
education. While the list of speakers is not yet 
complete, it includes in the invited list such persons 
as Carlson, Brewington, McCredie, Vavra, Slinker, 
Nichols, Nyquist, Entwisle, Yoder, Blackstone, and 
Barnhart. 

In addition to the research program and the 
informal “theory” discussions, there will be a 
feature of great interest in the organization of a 
national association for the purpose of improving 
the training of commercial teachers. Invitations 
have gone out asking each normal school, college, 
and university in the country to send one or more 
representatives for the purpose of assisting in the 
formation of this association. There is great need 
for better standardization of entrance requirements, 
terminology, certification plans, requirements for 
degrees and the like. There is also need for an 
organization to act as a clearing house for the 
problems of these institutions. 


A complete collection of the investigations re- 
ported at the first conference last year (170 pages) 
is now in print and ready for distribution. If you 
wish an adequate picture of the nature of these 
conferences, write for a copy of what occurred last 
year. It will be sent to you free. Copies of the pro- 
gram are also available. Please write if you wish 
copies of them for, while it is planned to send them 
to as many persons as possible, it is easy to see that 
the task of collecting an adequate mailing list for 
the entire country is very difficult. Just drop a line 
or a card into the mail box asking for information 
about the conference. Send it to Dr. E. G. Black- 
stone, College of Education, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Remember the dates—February 24, 25, 26, and 
be sure to be there. 





JOHN W. MANUEL died suddenly 
of heart failure December 27, 1926, in 
West Palm Beach, Florida. He was a Cana- 
dian by birth and his body was interred in 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Mr. Manuel was owner and manager 
of the Twentieth Century Business Col- 
lege of West Palm Beach for four years. 
He was a well-known instructor of com- 
mercial subjects throughout the country 
for twenty-five years. A fine penman and 
ardent lover of penwork in all its forms, 
Mr. Manuel left one of the finest collec- 
tions of original signatures and specimens 
of penmanship extant, including very old 
English books of pen-art. 
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AUDITING PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURE 
Problem No. 2 


by 


GEORGE E. BENNETT, LL. M. 


Eprror’s Note—This is the second of a series of articles on Auditing Principles and Procedure prepared 
by Prof. Bennett. The first article appeared in the January issue. Teachers who will study this series of articles 
carefully should obtain much useful information. Prof. Bennett is head of the Department of Accounting at 
Syracuse University and is a Certified Public Accountant of New York. 


repute have been known to state that one excel- 

lent test of acompetent junior is to take a 
person out on a case, assign him the task of counting 
and verifying the securities, and request him to pre- 
pare the working sheets incident thereto. 

It is assumed that the reader, a junior accountant 
of considerable superiority, is in the establishment 
of Client No. 1805, on January 4, 1927, assisting 
in the audit of that concern as of December 31, 1926, 
and that he has been assigned the task mentioned. 


His examination of the securities on hand, plus 
other information, developed the following: 

1. An Investment account on the Trial Balance as 
of 12/31/26, contains a debit balance of 
$14,172.92; 

2. 10M Syracuse Manufacturing Company, 1st 
Mtge. 4's (par $1,000), maturity 1935, are 
found in the safe and counted. Interest pay- 
ment dates are J. and D. Interest coupons are 
in order. Bonds were purchased 11/21/25, 
at 88 5/8 net. Total purchases at cost were 
$9,051.39. Interest was paid as and when due. 
The serial numbers are 2302-2311; 

3. 5M Sorghum City Motor Market, 1st Mtge. 
5's (par $1,000), maturity 1940, are found in 
the safe and counted. Interest payment dates 
are J. and J. Interest coupons are in order. 
Bonds were purchased 6/26/26, at 100 net. 
Total purchases at cost were $5,121.53. 
Interest was paid as and when due. The serial 
numbers are 768-772; 

4. Valuations are secured as of 12/31/26, from local 
brokers: 

(a) Syracuse Manufacturing Company, on 
12/30/26, quoted at 75; 

(b) Sorghum City Motor Market, on 
12/29/26, was sold at 101; 

5. These bonds are held supposedly as temporary 
investments. 


Upon the basis of the above facts, it is suggested 
that the readers of this article, who are sufhciently 
interested, stop their reading at this point long 
enough to solve this simple problem. This done, 
it may be interesting to make comparison with 
the solution which follows: 

One of the first things to do is to plan the working 
sheet. Inasmuch as lack of space forbids, only bond 
securities are illustrated. Stock investments should 
be considered entirely separate from bond invest- 
ments, and then both sets of working sheets sum- 
marized so as to secure in total the information 
related to securities. 


| pet oy at oh practicing accountants of 


The following are submitted as the solution of 
this problem: 


1. Schedule of adjusting entries as of 12/31/26, 
prepared last, (See page 19); 


2. Count and analysis of bond investments made 
1/4/27. The form illustrated is fairly elaborate 
so as to suggest the kinds of information it 
may be desirable to secure. A somewhat 
similar ruling may be utilized for stock 
securities; on this, there should be no accrual 
of dividends. (See page 20.) 





COMING 


The following articles are sched- 
uled to appear in the forthcoming 
issues of ‘“‘The Balance Sheet’’: 


‘“*The Educational Value of Ac- 
counting’’ by Thomas W. Noel, 
Dean of the School of Commerce, 
Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga., and member of the 
firm of Noel and Sanders, Certified 
Public Accountants of Atlanta. 


“‘Business as a Profession’’ by 
Miss Kate Wofford, Superintendent 
of Education, Laurens, S. Car. 


‘“‘Why a City Director of Com- 
mercial Education?’’ by John W. 
Neuner, New York Institute of Ac- 
countancy and Business Admin- 
istration, New York City. 


‘“‘Training for Office Trades’’ by 
Lewis A. Newton, East Boston High 
School, Boston, Mass. 


“Christmas Spirit in Business”’ 
by Lee A. Wolfard, head of the 
Department of Commerce, Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, W. Va. 


‘‘Learning the ‘Lingo’ of Book- 
keeping”’ by Carolyn Overstreet, 
head of Commercial Department, 
Blackfoot High School, Blackfoot, 
Idaho, and formerly President of 
the Idaho Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. 
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CLIENT No. 1805 


SCHEDULE OF ADJUSTING JOURNAL ENTRIES RELATED TO 
BOND INVESTMENTS 


Entry No. 1: 
Surplus. . eT Te eee 188.89 
Interest Received—Bond Investments.................0.00.00--- 121.53 
To—Investments...... oer 310.42 
Accrued interest in purchase cost in error, as s under: 
1925. dike dk bee Oa wae kaagad tak eas cee: ee 
AS oxic Saksiica Bern tewdasnicmeneseod 121.53 





310.42 


Entry No. 2: 
Interest Received—Bond Investments................. 0 seeeeeee 33.33 
To—Surplus....... 33-33 
Accrued interest ‘12/31/25, received in n 1926, included in 
the credit to the account of Interest Received in 1926, but 
applicable to 1925. 


Entry No. 3 
Accrued Interest on Bonds Receivable. .............2ccccccsceess 158.33 
To—Interest Received—Bond Investments.................. 158.33 
Accrued interest 12/31/26, not received. 


Entry No. 4: 
Surplus. . iiimnewesias Se 
To—Reserve for Investment Fluctuation. . 1,362.50 
To adjust cost of bonds. Entry for balance sheet purposes 
only. See analysis sheet. 











SUMMARY 
Purchase cost base 13,862.50 
Interest purchased: 
1925 188 .89 
1926 121.53 310.42 (J. E. No. 1) 
General ledger trial balance 12/31/26 14,172.92 





RESERVE FOR FLUCTUATION 
Cost Market Lower 
2302 Syracuse Mfg. Company 8,862.50 7,500.00 7,500.00 
768 Sorghum City Motor Market 5,000.00 5,050.00 5,000.00 
13,862.50 12,500.00 
12,500.00 


1,362.50 (J. E. No. 4) 
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RESOLVED BY THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS IN CHICAGO, 1926* 


1. That we thank our retiring president, Mr. 
Willard J. Wheeler, and all the officers of the 
Federation who have made this a successful meeting 
of educational atmosphere and good fellowship. 
That we are also grateful to the local committee 


and especially to its chairman, Mr. H. J. Holm, * 


President, Gregg School, Chicago, for hard work 
for us and courtesies to us, and to Mr. G. E. Mc- 
Clelan, President of Littleford School, Cincinnati, 
for leading the singing and to Miss Gardner and 
to Mr. Harry Carson for accompanying him at the 
piano. 

2. That we are thankful to all who have through 
the year or through the three days of this convention 
contributed work or talent to our common cause, 


3. That training for the vocations is democracy 
in education and to meet the new order, it is as 
desirable and necessary for commercial teachers to 
see the high worth of the cultural as it is for the 
advocates of the classical to see the practical use- 
fulness of the vocational. That he who balances the 
two extremes may be an educational benefactor and 
he who fails to try may be an educational bigot. 


4. That we favor any effort to standardize the 
work done in private and public commercial schools 
and to establish a basis upon which they may work 
harmoniously and understandingly together. Since 
the relations of the two groups are so delightfully 
satisfactory in this meeting, it would seem to follow 
that their relations with each other back home ought 
to be of the same high order. 


5. That we commend any individual or group of 
individuals who, in the interest of commercial 
education, attempt in good faith the establishment 
of an institution in a given community, and that we 
as earnestly condemn an individual or group who 
in the name of business education pretend to 
establish an institution, but who in truth have no 
purpose but the exploitation of the community 
for a few months. Such efforts are often parasites 
upon the public and sometimes bring reproach upon 
commercial training. In this the public’s interest 
and our interest need protection. This may be 
accomplished by our spreading propaganda against 
it or by our promoting some kind of legal control 
in the establishment of business schools. 

6. That there are schools cataloging courses for 
competitive purposes which they are not prepared 
in faculty or physical equipment to give. That this 
organization set up a committee whose duty it will 
be to determine the facts about such schools and to 
use its best efforts to effect proper adjustments. 


7. That since it is the pleasure as well as the 
duty and necessity of business schools to develop 
the air and habits of business among their students, 
that we renew our consecration to intensive work, 
long hours, few holidays, and put emphasis upon 


the development of the mind and hand, and not 
upon athletics. 


8. Innumerable problems are ours and the longer 
they go unsolved, the more dearly we pay for our 
ignorance. The penalties are represented by lost 
money, hard work, less satisfaction, poor results, 
and limited service to our students and the public. 
All of these difficulties cannot be listed, discussed, 
and settled on the floor of this convention, and 
only few of them can be solved single-handedly 
and alone. Therefore, this body should not confine 
itself to what may poorly be done in three crowded 
days, but should put its collective talent to work 
by assigning to special committees given tasks to 
be worked out through the year and their findings 
to be reported at our annual meetings. That for 
such work reasonable sums from our treasury ought 
to be available. There should be no lessening of 
the use of our own talent or the weakening of the 
programs that have characterized our deliberations 
heretofore, but an addition to the talent available 
from the outside. So also should a sum of money 
from the treasury be placed in the hands of an 
alert, aggressive member of this Association, to be 
used by him or her toward enlarging our enroll- 
ment, broadening our influence and doing other 
things which the President and the Secretary do 
not have time to do. 


9. That we recognize the great need for pro- 
fessionally trained commercial teachers for every 
type of business school, and urge that such train- 
ing be given in institutions thoroughly prepared in 
educational background, course content, and faculty 
to render high professional service. 


10. That we express our gratitude to Mr. Willard 
J. Wheeler for his liberality in offering a fifty-dollar 
prize for the best piece of commercial education 
research work done by any member of this organi- 
zation this year. 


That we unqualifiedly indorse this progressive 
measure and commend Mr. Wheeler upon its con- 
ception and promulgation. 


11. That we believe English, penmanship, spell- 
ing and rapid calculation are as essential to commer- 
cial training now as they ever were and that we 
urge literary schools of whatsoever kind that are 
training boys and girls to place special emphasis 
upon the subjects mentioned above to the end that 
students taking up commercial work will have the 


proper foundation for it, and that those of us offering 


such subjects continue to give emphasis to them. 


J. L. Harman, Chairman 

James L. Hoitsctaw 

CaTHERINE F. Nutty 

Jupson P. Witson 

Auice O. Frazee 
Committee 


*These resolutions were adopted by the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation at its annual meeting 


in Chicago, December 30, 1926. 
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NOTE. Beginning with this is- 
sue, there will appear in each issue 
of ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’ the names 
and addresses of pupils who are 
awarded gold pins or Certificates of 
Proficiency for satisfactory com- 
pletion of ‘20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting.’’ These 
certificates are awarded upon the 
recommendation of the instructor. 
Instructors will be supplied with 
full information upon request. 











Emily E. Berner, Clement F. Bothman, Gladys J. 
Farrar, Ida E. Kruse, Frieda K. Schneider, Agnes 
Spindler, Clara E. Theuer, Edith I. Wehrle, Ed- 
wardsville High School, Edwardsville, Ill. 


Nettie Bravv, Evelyn Hadesman, Helen A. Fox, 
Ida Grofman, Minnie Sedletz, Hyman Berg, Reuben 
Gillord, Julius Borg, John Marshall High School, 
Chicago, Iil. 

Doss R. Herndon, Maxine Hunt, Buron Rey- 
nolds, Cynthia L. Hobby, Ancel Smith, Earl Shafer, 
Susie Milam, Toler’s Business College, Paris, Tenn. 


Willie Hamilton, Lena Favara, Sarah Youngblood, 
Myrtle Mullens, Leonard McLeod, Itta Bena High 
School, Itta Bena, Miss. 

Louise Davis, Jewel Meeks, David Gavin, Eliza- 
beth Smiley, Eudora Hill, Guy Bethea, Laurel High 
School, Laurel, Miss. 


A. Slater Lamond, Clyde C. Lamond, Millard 
Brickerd, Benjamin Nyman, Strayer’s College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Isabel E. Fichter, Dover Business College. Dover, 
N. J.; Cora Garrett, Hazel Pauline Luce, Bohecker’s 
Business College, Ravenna, Ohio; Robert T. Hod- 
gens, Jr., Greenville Business College, Greenville, 
S. Car.; Cornelia Flasman, Elizabeth Spoolstra, 
Trook’s Commercial School, Chicago, III. 

Lillian Gill, Winter Haven Business College, 
Winter Haven, Fla.; Albert M. Honey, John Boice, 
Strayer’s College, Washington, D. C.; Eva Ray- 
bourne, Orleans High School, Orleans, Ind.; Helen 
Chloe Wagner, Ada High School, Ada, Ohio. 


William A. Dozier, Massey's Business College, 
Columbus, Ga.; James Price, Wilcox Commercial 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; Edward L. Eckert, Na- 
tional Business University, Owensboro, Ky.; S. C. 
Draper, Kirksville Business College, Kirksville, Mo. 

Leon H. Huber, Brown's Business College, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Walter W. Gottheld, Harry Mc- 
Cracken, James Welsh, Douglas Business College, 
Charleroi, Pa.; George Duerson, Commercial Night 
School, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Florence Britt, Vaneda Bond, Lamesa Commercial 
College, Lamesa, Texas; Gerald W. Baker, Marietta 
Commercial College, Marietta, Ohio; Catherine 
—. Wabash Commercial School, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 


MATERIAL 
FOR ADVANCED 
BOOKKEEPING CLASSES 


20TH CENTURY BANK ACCOUNTING. 
Text and practice set with vouchers. The transac- 
tions cover a period of three days. Reproduced 
business papers represent the transactions. In re- 
cording the transactions, the student uses general 
and teller’s proof sheets; registers for collections, 
exchange, certified checks, certificates of deposit, 
cashier's checks, loans, and discounts; ticklers for 
collections, loans, and discounts; general journal, 
and general and depositor’s ledgers. The business 
is carried on by the Merchants’ National Bank 
which is organized as a corporation and conducted 
under the regulations of the Federal Reserve Act. 
List price $2.60. 


20TH CENTURY COST ACCOUNTING. 
Text and practice set with vouchers. Transac- 
tions cover a period of two months, and are rep- 
resented by reproduced business papers. In re- 
cording the transactions, the student uses a journal, 
cash book, vouchers payable book, sales book, 
requisition journal, and general, sales, materials 
and job cost ledgers. The principles of cost ac- 
counting are developed in the text, while the 
practice set requires an application of the job cost 
system. List price $2.20. 


McKINSEY’S VOUCHER ACCOUNTING. 
Text and blanks. Books of account include general, 
sales, sales returns, cash receipts, cash disburse- 
ments, notes receivable and notes payable journals, 
petty cash book, voucher register, and general, 
accounts receivable, stock, and subscribers’ ledgers. 
Transactions cover a period of two months. The 
company is organized as a corporation and is en- 
gaged in conducting an ice cream manufacturing 
business. List price, $1.80. 


INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING. Text only. 
This is a problem course. The practice work is 
based upon one hundred problems which are in- 
tended to develop the principles involved in an 
application of the Revenue Act to the incomes of 
both individuals and corporations. No special 
working material required. Ordinary journal and 
ledger paper may be used for preparing statements 
and returns. List price, $2.40. 





Each of the above items constitutes 
an independent unit and may be used 
as the basis of a semester’s work for 
advanced bookkeeping pupils. The 
prices quoted are subject to the usual 
school discount when ordered by dealers 
or schools for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HOW DO I TEACH BUSINESS LAW? 
(Continued from page 8) 


VI. PRESENTMENT FOR ACCEPTANCE 

OR PAYMENT. 

A. Sight papers are not to be accepted, but 
are to be paid when seen. 

B. Notes are never accepted. 

C. Time drafts (reading “at...... days 
sight”) must be accepted to have 
maturity or value. 

D. Acceptance means the writing of 
“accepted” followed by the date, and 
signature of drawee, across the face 
of the draft. 

E. Drawee may refuse to accept for any 
good reason. 

F. Presentment for payment should be 
made 
I. promptly at maturity 
2. to drawee, maker, or their agents 
3. during business hours 
4. at designated place, or place of 

business 
5. courteously, by showing the 
paper. 

G. If payment is refused, the paper should 
be protested to hold the indorsers, 
if any, unless they have waived this 
right. 


VII. PROPER USES FOR NEGOTIABLE 
PAPERS. 

Note: The quick recognition of these forms 

and an understanding of their respective uses is 

highly important, and this can best be brought about 


by such exercises as the dramatization of a real 
estate deal, or a note discounting transaction, before 
the class, by members of the class, using actual 
papers, and the probable conversations. 

Things to keep in mind: 

1. You don’t know, can't hope to know, all about 
Business Law. 

2. Laws are constantly multiplying and changing 
—this is especially true of Business Law. 

3. You will not be able to teach, and shouldn't 
attempt to teach all you know about it. 

4. Your pupils will soon forget the greater part 
of the actual fact—content of the subject. 

5. Very few of your pupils will ever become 
lawyers, but all of them may and should understand 
lawyers. Life and law are inseparable. 

6. Some things are important, others unim- 
portant, and your text seldom indicates which. 

7. Your attitude toward law and government, 
your spirit of fairness and justice, your interpreta- 
tion of human nature, are the things your class will 
never forget. Be tolerant, therefore, wise, open- 
minded, progressive. Avoid radical views and un- 
qualified statements. Such words as never, always, 
anyone, anything and absolutely, are dangerous 
words in this subject. 

8. The text has no pictures, no narratives, no 
life settings. You must provide these to make it 
interesting, to have it understood. 

9. There are pupils in your class who know some 
things about law which you may not know. Learn 
a little. 

10. The counsel you give now is being accepted 
for guidance in their lives and you are largely 
responsible for their decisions, and for their stand- 
ards of social behaviour. 





New York City 





A STANDARD TEXT IN COMMERCIAL LAW 


Peters’ Commercial Law was prepared especially to meet the needs of 
courses given in schools training young people for business activities. 


Legal principles are developed through cases, the method followed in 
modern law colleges. The shortness of the time available makes impossible 
the use of the case method exclusively. Complete discussions of all prin- 
ciples are therefore provided. Questions are given at the end of each chapter 
to assist the teacher in conducting class discussions. 


The author has had much experience as a teacher of Commercial Law, 
through which he has learned to make explanations of legal principles 
simple enough to be understood by any student. When Peters’ Commercial 
Law is used there is no danger of a student being discouraged through 
inability to prepare his lessons. The use of cases and questions makes the 
class recitations attractive and thus adds interest to the course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago 


San Francisco 
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SYSTEM HINTS IN BOOKKEEPING 
by 
G. G. HILL* 


_ 


Make the original entries for the month in the proper journals. 

Post the original entries to the ledger—rule and close original entry books. 

Examine all books to be certain that all dates, necessary explanations, etc., are properly entered. 
Check forward from the original entries to the ledger. 

Examine all checking marks in all books and note any irregularities. 

Back check from the ledger accounts to the original entries. 

Examine all books for omitted or duplicated checking marks. 

Investigate any irregularities found and verify. 


erway, rye Pp 


Prepare the ledger for the Trial Balance with small, neat pencil figures. 


_ 
° 


Take a Trial Balance—pencil copy—on a sheet of journal paper. 


coal 
= 


Prepare a neat list (pen) of accounts receivable and one of accounts payable and prove the totals with 
the controlling accounts. 


12. If the controlling accounts do not prove with the lists, check all subsidiary book postings for the 
error, before going further. 


13. Ona separate sheet, with pencil, rearrange the account on the Trial Balance in the proper order, 
omitting figures. 


14. Enter the rearranged Trial Balance on the working sheet, filling in the figures—first pair of columns— 
leaving several spaces between the Balance Sheet group and the trading and profit and loss group. 


15. Enter all of the adjusting entries, such as inventories, accruals, deferred charges and credits, etc., on 
the working sheet—second pair. 


16. Complete the working sheet, proving the profit or loss in both upper and lower sections of the final 
Trial Balance—third pair. 


17. In the fourth pair of columns, enter the Trial Balance covering the business for the year up to the 
end of the previous month. 


18. By a comparison of the third and fourth pairs of columns, determine the Trial Balance for the month 
just ended, placing it in the fifth pair of columns. 


19. Prepare a Balance Sheet—account form. 
20. Prepare a trading and Profit and Loss Statement—report form—for the year to date. 
21. Prepare a trading and Profit and Loss Statement for the one month just ended. 
22. Determine whether the ledger is to be closed or not this month. 
23. Determine which adjustments should be journalized undér the circumstances. 
24. Enter the proper adjustments so determined in the journal. 
25. Post the adjusting journal entries just made. 
26. Check forward all postings made since last checking. 
(The following three hints apply only in case the ledger is to be closed) 


27. Close the trading accounts with journal entries, one at a time, into the loss and gain account. Each 
item posted should be named on the loss and gain account. Rule the trading accounts as they are 
closed. 


28. Close the loss and gain account into capital and bring down the new capital. 
29. Reverse the inventories, etc., where necessary, for the beginning of the new month. 


30. Take a proof ledger balance to make certain that you are still in balance. 


*Director of Commercial Teacher Training Department, State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. Prof. Hill 
uses this as a guide in the teaching of elementary bookkeeping. He has the sheets mimeographed and places a 
copy in the hands of each student so that he may keep a record of his own progress. 
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ALWAYS AFTER MARY 


They were having a lesson in history at a public 
school. The teacher was examining the pupils on 
the subject of British sovereigns. 

“Who came after Henry the Eighth?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Edward the Sixth,” answered a pupil. 

“Right. And who succeeded Edward the Sixth?” 

“Mary,” replied the second little bright-eyes. 

“Correct; and who came after Mary?” 

There was a puzzled pause. Then a pupil who 
had heretofore not contributed much to the progress 
of learning, had an inspiration. He raised his hand, 
and, being called on, answered triumphantly: 

“The little lamb!” 


KK 


WHY HE WHISTLED 


Old Lady (to grocer’s boy)—‘Don’t you know 
that it is very rude to whistle when dealing with a 
lady?” 

Boy—"That’s what the boss told me to do, 
mum.” 

Old Lady—*Told you to whistle?” 

Boy—Yes'm. He said if we ever sold you any- 
thing, we'd have to whistle for the money.” 

ORE 


CONCERNING SOURCES 


The roast goose had just been brought to the 
table, and the minister, who was the guest of honor, 
looked at it with the same keen anticipation that 
was shown on the other faces ‘round the festal 
board. 

“Dat’s as fine a goose as I ever saw, Brudder 
Williams,” he said to his host. ““Where did you 
get such a fine one?” 

“Well now, Revrind Lacey,” said the carver of 
the goose, with a sudden access of dignity, “when 
you preach a special good sermon I never axes you 
where you got it. ‘Pears to me dat’s a triv’al matter, 
anyway.” 

ee 


SURE 


A certain newspaper that made a practice of 
answering inquiries from readers received this one: 

“Please tell me what is the matter with my 
chickens. They go to roost apparently well. The 
next morning we find one or more on their backs on 
the floor, stiff, combs white and the feet in the air.” 

It was the editor’s busy day, so this is what 
the reader received: 

“Dear Sir: Your chickens are dead.” 

KK 


ME TOO 


Dear Editor—I am in love with a homely girl, 
but she doesn’t seem to care for me, while a pretty 
girl with lots of money wants to marry me. What 
shall I do? 

Marry the one you love and send me the name 
and address of the other one. 


DEFICIT 


Johnnie when asked by his people to define 
“deficit,” said: 
“A deficit is what you've got when you haven't 
as much as if you had just nothing.” 
KK 


BRIGHT SAYINGS OF PARENTS 


“Could I mow the lawn for you, ma’am?” asked 
a boy scout eagerly of a beaming housewife. 

Having gained her consent he worked diligently 
beneath a hot sun throughout the day. Flushed, 
tired and triumphant, he presented himself at her 
door late that afternoon. 

“All done?” she smiled. 

“Yes'm,” he replied. 

“Very well,” she concluded, closing the door, 
“you can consider this your good turn for today.” 

**k* 


STATIC 
“Shut off the radio, Izzy.” 
“But, papa, it’s a swell piano solo.” 
“Eggsackly. Don’t be wasteful. Oser tune in on 
a full orchestra or toin it off!” 
aed 


DISCRIMINATING 
Freshman (at P. O.)—I'd like to see some of your 
two-cent stamps, please. 
The clerk produced a sheet of one hundred twos. 
The freshman pointed to the stamp in the center: 
“T'll take that one,” he said. 
os 
PAINFUL 
Teacher—Nellie, give me a sentence with the 
word pain in it. 
Nellie (after a little reflection)—The janitor says 
you give him a pain with your highfallutin’ airs. 
KOK 


WHILE WE WAIT 


I saw a woman in a street car open a satchel and 
take out a purse, take out a dime and close the 
purse, open the satchel and put in the purse and 
close the satchel. Then she gave the dime to the 
conductor and took a nickel in exchange. Then she 
opened the satchel and took out the purse, closed 
the satchel and opened the purse, put in the nickel 
and closed the purse, opened the satchel and put 
in the purse, closed the satchel and fastened both 
ends. Then she felt to see if her hair was all right 
and it was all right and she was all right, and she 
was a woman. eee 


ENGAGED 


“Daughter, I hope you will go to church this 
evening. The pastor's subject, ‘An Hour With 
Favorite Hymns,” should be very interesting.” 

“I should like very much to go, father, but I 
have an engagement with my own favorite him 
tonight.” 
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ASSETS = LIABILITIES + PROPRIETORSHIP 


In 1920 James O. McKinsey, Professor of Accounting 
at the University of Chicago, wrote a bookkeeping text in 
which he approached the subject through a study of the 
Balance Sheet. While this method of approach had been 
used for several years in teaching accounting to pupils of 
college grade, this was the first attempt to produce a book- 
keeping text of secondary school grade in which the subject 
was approached through a study of the balance sheet. 
Since 1920 several bookkeeping texts have been published 
and with but one exception all of the new books have ap- 
proached the subject through a study of the balance sheet. 
This fact indicates that Professor McKinsey’s ideas in regard 
to teaching bookkeeping in the secondary grade schools 
were sound and that it could be taught successfully by get- 
ting the pupil to understand in the beginning of the course 
that the Balance Sheet is an accounting report based upon 
the above equation and that a knowledge of the function 
of a Balance Sheet will lead the pupil to more clearly 
understand the reason for recording transactions and the 
need for bookkeeping. 

The revised edition of McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and 
Accounting was published in 1926. In this edition no 
change has been made in the method of approach except to 
provide a more elementary approach and to better adapt 
the material to modern methods of teaching this subject. 
This new edition provides a more elementary and a more 
logical approach to the subject than any other bookkeeping 
text which offers a balance sheet method of approach. It 
is well within the grasp of secondary grade pupils. Teachers 
who are interested in this method of approach should 
examine the revised edition of McKinsey’s Bookkeeping 
and Accounting. 


Recent adoptions in such cities as Denver, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown, Albany, Poughkeepsie, Worcester, 
Troy, Lowell, Akron, Jamestown, Elmira, and many 
others are proof of the popularity of McKinsey’s 
Bookkeeping and Accounting. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York City Chicago San Francisco 
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Answers to classified advertisements ae on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 


Pe hcedectéawes 
Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 


Third and Vine Streets 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Wanted: Position as teacher or solicitor in 
first-class school. Prefer making a connection 
with school offering opportunity to acquire in- 
terest after demonstrating ability. Have had two 
years university training in addition to business 
college oo Experienced in teaching 20th 
Century eeping and Accounting, Sher- 
wood’s Accountancy, and other commercial 
subjects. Have also coached basketball tonms. 
I am looking for a position which offers o 
tunity for advancement. Address, No. 7 





Experienced school man wants to make per- 
manent connection with good business school. 
Will accept any responsibility in me with 


the ement or operation of a 

pa Bm school. Experienced in atvertitad, 
, teaching and —_ ———. ~ 

consider principalship ool or department. 

Have a on iaiee, No. 721. 


Business oo ge teacher and solicitor wants 
eacher with abili 4 ty By mpalga. 
t er with a to con % 
— w. abiuiey £0 < 707 N. 6th St., St is, 
°. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


I am interested in the services of a 
first enone See in o— » account- 
» auditing, % mm » 
qatiaanatie, law and dred subjects. am 
loo! for someone whose soul is in the work, 
and who if satisfied will remain yeh 
I am also in need of the services + ~~) ws 
solicitor. Parties interested apply to No. 710. 





Live-wire field —_, This is a J gd pro 
if you are big enough to han 
——y who will stay with us, and we are willing to 
Must be experienced. 


ition 
want 


for the — you do. 
Rd dress, No. 711. 





Wanted man principal to take charge of school. 
Combination preferable. Have three schools. 
Salary in keeping with person. Address, No. 712. 





Wanted to buy a school, manage 
a branch school, or solicit and 
handle advertising. Will be in- 
terested only in a worthwhile 
proposition requiring a man of 
executive ability resulting from 
wide experience in private school 
management. Address, No. 722. 








WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Qualified school man, who has taught all com- 
mercial subjects, including Commercial —_, 
Business Administration and Accounting, 
has had experience selling, is interested to —_ 
lease, buy an interest, or all, or take Ty TE a 

wing school at an early date. 

tates are preferred. Address, No. 717. 





An experienced school man wishes to buy a 
ot age! college. Will trade good river feos 
idence and pay difference in cash. 
Give fa ‘all poo in first letter. Address, 





P A - ay Bgnyny school man is in- 
eres’ a@ position as a partner or 
will er the small school. 


consid. purchase of a 
bag — or Eastern States gretuced. Address, 
0. 


a 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


School in Northwest, established eighteen 
years. Will sell on easy payments and give im- 
—s possession for value of equipment. 
Fin ty for two. No com tion. 
haseas modates 100. Low rent. A 
Address, No. 713. 


All or part interest in a school located in West 
approximately one h 
Address, No. 714. 


Virginia, 
students each year. 





School located in Central States. ‘ Established 





thirty years. Netted the owner $5,000 during 
1925; dee 1926. Price $3, cash or $4,000 on 
time. Address, No. 715. 

An excellent small ag for sale. Atlantic 
Coast city. Good territory. Pract no com- 
petition. Will stand rigid invest wr. A school 
that will pay well for two people. Address, No. 


723. 





Secretarial school in South. Established 
seventeen —, All new equipment. Accom- 
modates fifty, clears $5, 4“; poe. Low rent. 
Easy terms. Address, No. 





FOR SALE—100 single, oak business 
college desks, with adjustable chairs. 
Good condition and priced to sell. Ad- 
dress, No. 716. 














1433 Schools Adopted 


20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 
During 1926 


During the year ending December 31, 1926, ‘‘20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting” was adopted in 1433 schools of 
secondary grade. New adoptions were made in every state in 
the Union, from a total of one hundred adoptions in the State 
of Ohio to three adoptions in the State of Nevada. 


Following is a list of eighty-four cities of 50,000 population 
or more in which ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing’’ is the adopted text in the high schools: 


Chicago, Ill 
Baltimore, Md. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
Mich. 


pe ty R. I. 
Winston-Salem, N. Car. 
S Ohio 


, 


che coaee, ‘T 
ttanooga, Tenn. 
Sr aa an “mM 

u ton, Ww. Va. 
Cicero, Ill. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Portsmouth, Va. 


The figures in parentheses represent the number of high schools in each city 
in which “20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”’ is taught. 
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